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CHAPTER 22 


BYZANTIUM IN EQUILIBRIUM, 
886-944 





Jonathan Shepard 


IN THE late ninth century the Byzantine emperor's dominions were straggling 
and vulnerable. The survival of the state was not in question but the govern- 
ment of Leo VI (886—912) faced harassment and humiliating reverses on 
several fronts, while fears of rebellions were all too lurid for a royal family 
which owed evetything to a bloody palace coup barely a generation eatlier. 

It is against this background that one should view the various manuals of 
governance and law-collections dating from Leo’s reign. They evince his 
enthusiasm for otder, godliness and good learning. Besides commissioning, 
compiling or interpolating these works he wrote numerous sermons. He 
aspired to be acknowledged as the fount of wisdom and pious enlightenment, 
judging by the description of his bath-house near the palace complex.! Leo's 
sobriquet, ‘the Wise”, implied in the bath-house imagery, acclaimed by contem- 
porary courtiers and derided by Symeon of Bulgaria, was not wholly unde- 
served. Like his father Basil I, he wished his rule to be associated with 
illustrious figures of the Christian empire's acknowledged heyday, notably 
Constantine and Justinian. At the same time he propagated the idea of renewal 
in, for example, his highly euphemistic version of Basil's accession: the former 
state of affairs had been removed together with Basil's senior co-empetot, 
Michael III, ‘for the purpose of fresh and well-ordered change”.? 

The concept of ‘cleansing’ government and society of the corrupt and the 
obsolete is threaded through the Novels of Leo VI, an assemblage of 113 ordi- 
nances, mostly dating from the earlier years of his reign. They ate largely con- 
cerned with morality and church discipline, and envisage a well-tempered 
society whose laws apply to all men save the emperot: he has been granted “dis- 
cretionary powers’ (oikonomia) over earthly affairs by God. The laws, it is repeat- 
edly asserted, are to help men, bringing benefits to their souls as well as to their 
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bodies? How far Leo’s Novels were practicable administrative instruments and 
how fat they were enforced is, however, uncertain. 

The Book of the Eparch was issued in 911 ot 912 in the name of Leo VI. Its 
preface invokes by way of analogy the Tables of the Law which were disclosed 
by God's ‘own finger’,* but its scope is confined to Constantinople, whose 
administration was supervised by the Eparch. It regulates the conduct of nine- 
teen guilds, and lays down harsh penalties for those who breach the regulations. 
General professions of concern for the welfare of the emperor's subjects are 
here juxtaposed with detailed administrative procedures. The Book of the Eparch 
reveals something of the government’s assumptions and priorities. It is partic- 
ularly concerned with top-quality products such as silks, purple dyes, silver- or 
goldwork and spices. Five guilds connected with the silk industry receive 
detailed attention, whereas tanners and leather-softeners get cursory treatment 
and numerous other known guilds are not mentioned at all. The monopolisa- 
tion and rationing out of luxury goods was the stock-in-trade of imperial state- 
craft, at home and abroad. Great efforts were made to ensure that the various 
stages of production and retail of silk remained in the hands of different pro- 
fessions, and dealers in less valuable goods such as ‘groceries’, meat and soap 
were also not to merge their enterprises. Small-scale units could safely be 
allowed to monitor their own operations and their own tax-assessments and 
-collections to a large extent; fewer officials were thus required for them. The 
Book of the Eparch essentially envisaged self-regulation by craftsmen and traders 
in conjunction with the City authorities. 

A still more urgent priority for the government was provisioning at afford- 
able prices. The heads of the fishmongers' guild were to report to the Eparch 
at dawn on the night's catch, whereupon he set a price. The prices of meat and 
bread were likewise set by him; rigorous inspection of all weights and measures 
was enjoined. The drafters or revisers of the Book of the Eparch assumed that 
residence in Constantinople was a privilege, and 'exile' was a harsh penalty in 
itself. No clear distinction was drawn between provincials and foreigners: for 
example, anyone from outside” bringing any kind of merchandise into the 
God-protected City’ was to be closely supervised by the Eparch's deputy; a list 
of their purchases was to be made at the end of their stay, ‘so that nothing for- 
bidden should leave the reigning City'? The sale of pigs and sheep was regu- 
lated in detail; the express aim was cheaper food fot the populace, and the 
interests of provincial producers were secondary. 

All this probably had a positive effect on the citizens’ well-being, but it also 
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publicised the emperor's solicitousness. An emperor enjoying the citizens’ 
goodwill was screened against would-be usurpers. Leo broadcast his piety and 
accentuated the mystique of emperors born in the Purple Chamber (himself 
and his son Constantine). He maintained the festival celebrating the consecra- 
tion of the ‘New Church" built by Basil I. A dirge composed soon after Leo’s 
death linked Constantinople and the reigning family thus: 


O City, sing, intone the praise 

of Basil's noble offspring, 

For they impart a deeper hue 

To thy imperial purple. 
Bread and butter issues were at least as important as pomp in winning the sym- 
pathies of the populace. Leo seems to have realized this. 

Concentration on the capital rather than the provinces is not particularly 
surprising. More striking is Leo’s assumption, in compiling his Zacticain (for the 
most patt) the 890s, that the provinces are vulnerable to enemy attack and that 
this will continue indefinitely. He states that the work is for fighting the 
Saracens, who harass his subjects “day by day’.’ Warfare is essentially defensive, 
and commandets must ensure that all necessities ate removed from areas under 
attack to safe places, livestock dispersed and the population evacuated. The 
Arab raiders should be attacked only when returning, weary and preoccupied 
with booty. Hete, at least, the emperor was attuned to life as it was lived in the 
eastern provinces. The same tactics ate advocated in Skirmishing, which drew 
on fitst-hand expetience and was composed in the milieu of the Phokas family; 
it presupposes that humans as well as livestock will be amongst the raiders’ 
encumbrances, and the strafegos (military governor of a theme) is to assume that 
his troops will be numerically inferior to the raiders.? 

The subterranean settlements of Cappadocia provide material evidence for 
the insecurity of the south-eastern provinces. Some pre-date the Arab inva- 
sions, but others, such as Salanda, 8o kilometres west of Caesarea, were created 
then. Several of the mill-stones which closed its numerous entrances are still 
extant, though such ingenuity did not prevent this redoubt from being cap- 
tured in 898 and again in 906/7. Skirmishing sets notably less store by man-made 
fortifications than by familiatity with mountain heights and natural defences 


6 Hymnéson polis, hymnéson, tous Basileiou paidas, 
Houtoi gar porphyrizousi mallon sou tén porphyran 
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from which observers can gauge enemy numbers and movements.? Rapid 
movement was here at a premium, thus limiting what the mounted raiders 
could take back. Their numbers seldom exceeded 10,000, and were often far 
smaller. The brunt of the seasonal land-raiding was borne in the south-east 
borderlands. Nonetheless, Skrmishings preoccupation with finding out the 
raiders’ targets betrays the difficulty of keeping track of them, let alone in mus- 
tering soldiers from widely scattered agricultural holdings. Its detailed provi- 
sions for coping with major invasions, replete with siege-equipment, bespeak a 
state of alert and uncertainty as to where the next blow would fall. 

No less uncertainty overhung the southern and western coastal districts of 
Asia minor. The amit of Tarsus despatched or led naval razzias, and these, like 
the piratical fleets operating from north Syrian ports, enjoyed a safe haven in 
Crete, if needed. It was there that Leo of Tripoli withdrew after sacking 
Thessalonika, the empire’s second city, in 904, and there 22,000 prisoners were 
counted before being auctioned to the Cretans. For a while Leo's fleet was 
expected to attack Constantinople; it was probably this, rather than just the 
humiliation at Thessalonika, that spurred Leo VI into large-scale countermeas- 
utes. But a combined operation soon collapsed. The commander of land 
forces, Andronikos Doukas, had recently led a successful incursion into Cilicia. 
He now fell under suspicion of rebellion and fled to Baghdad after holding out 
for six months in 905 in the fortress of Kavala. 

A latet task-fotce under the command of a trusted civil servant and relative- 
by-marriage of Leo VI, Himerios, was directed against Crete, from which the 
Byzantines had vainly tried to dislodge the Arabs in the ninth century. 
Himerios was no more successful in 91 1—12, even though he seems to have fol- 
lowed the precepts of Leo's Tactica, and Leo of Tripoli remained at large in the 
Aegean for ten more yeats. Arab raids are quite commonplace in tenth-century 
hagiography: the tales may be fabulous, but their setting has substance. The 
sermons of Peter, bishop of Argos (c. 852—c. 922), and his Life concur in sug- 
gesting that the locals looked to the saints and Peter himself rather than to the 
emperor for protection.'? Peter regularly ransomed captives from pirates who 
put in at Nauplia; and, reportedly through the miraculous production of flout, 
he acted to relieve a famine. Peter's ransomings wete not far removed from 
tribute, and it seems that a form of tribute was exacted from the inhabitants of 
southern Aegean isles such as Naxos. 

At one level these facts of provincial life make a mockery of the bien pensant 
Leo's public pronouncements. Yet the raiding fleets were normally modest, 
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and the boats in everyday piratical use needed to be small and light, to facilitate 
swift concealmentin Aegean coves. So their carrying capacity was restricted. In 
any case, not even Byzantine or Muslim authorities could achieve high stan- 
dards of seaworthiness: naval technology did not allow either side to dominate 
the seas, and vessels of any bulk tended to ply a limited — and predictable — 
range of routes. The Muslim fleets seldom seem to have liaised with one 
another, being intent on plunder, not conquest. The account of one of Leo of 
Tripoli’s captives of 904 suggests there was more or less covert trafficking 
between the Muslim and Christian zones, involving redeemable prisonets and 
other commodities.!! The smattering of Cretan amirs’ copper coins found on 
the Greek mainland may hint at exchange. In the border regions, local self- 
reliance and deals with the men of violence were unavoidable. 

Some of the areas most exposed to enemy raids indeed showed signs of 
increasing economic activity and wealth. In Sparta and Corinth the coin- 
sequences which had begun in the mid-ninth century continue uninterrupted 
through the first half of the tenth. Still more suggestive is the proliferation of 
painted chapels and churches in the rocks of Cappadocia. Some formed part 
of monasteties, but most were lay foundations, serving as shrines, marks of 
piety, and oratories. Similar monuments may well have been raised above 
ground in other provinces, particularly those in north-west Asia Minor, long 
secure from Arab raids. On the fertile southern shore of the Sea of Marmara 
lay several large wealthy monasteries, and ports such as Kyzikos, Pylai and 
Trigleia offered outlets to convey produce and livestock to the megalopolis. 
Under intensive police and customs scrutiny, the Sea of Marmara was the pros- 
perous inner sanctum of the empire. There are signs of economic dynamism at 
Constantinople itself in the early tenth century. The size of the population 
remains uncertain, but the number of buildings was apparently increasing. 
Leo's Novels regulate building land and the spaces to be preserved between 
buildings, in ways not found in the Justinianic planning legislation, and this 
hints at greater building density.'? 

Yet even in the megalopolis the scale of economic activity and growth was 
modest. The citizens’ needs could apparently be met by twenty-four notaries. 
Five of the nine owners of the shops listed in a mid-tenth-century rental note 
wete officials or title-holders, only one identifiable by his trade. The richest 
pickings came from supplying the state or holding office, and the government 
was by far the largest employer in Constantinople. The palace complex will 
have requited many hundreds of servants; eunuchs, pages and foreign body- 
guards were reportedly numbered in their thousands. Most of those who 
attended banquets or other ceremonies were holdets of offices, heads of guilds 
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or other such City worthies, but persons who held titles yet lacked a state func- 
tion could attend. A text deriving from Leo's reign specifies the sums payable 
for certain court titles and offices, and indicates the roga (stipend) payable annu- 
ally by the treasury to title-holders according to their rank. Provided that the 
purchaser lived on for several years, he could make a profit, but the advantage 
lay mainly in the conspicuous connection with the imperial court, significant 
given the multifarious dealings which any man of property would have with 
tax-inspectors and other officials? 

The purpose of the unremitting palace ceremonial was set out by 
Constantine VII in the preface to the handbook on ceremonies he commis- 
sioned: ‘may it be an image of the harmony of movement which the creator 
gives to all creation, and be regarded by our subjects as more worthy of rever- 
ence and therefore more agreeable and marvellous’.'* The establishment over 
which the emperor presided was as just and as immutable as God's, and to 
attempt to overturn it was tantamount to challenging God's order of things, 
and no less wicked ot futile. The ceremonies also dramatised the emperor's 
role as the sole source of legitimate authority, and of serious wealth. Leo VI 
recommends the appointment as general of a ‘good, well-born and rich [man]? 
even while piously urging a more meritocratic approach.? Leo probably 
appreciated how much the running of his army in the provinces depended on 
officers’ local connections and resources. The rank-and-file did not receive 
substantial regular cash wages, and Leo's Tactica discusses how to ensure a high 
turn-out of well-drilled soldiery after a call to arms. His solution is a combina- 
tion of fiscal privileges for the soldiers with the arousal of religious fervour 
throughout provincial society, so that non-combatants would be predisposed 
to contribute unstintingly to the war-effort.! The reforms would have to be 
cattied through by one of the army's few full-time components, officers above 
the rank of droungarios. These were appointed directly by the emperor and 
drew their salaries from him, but their effectiveness would not be the less for 
their being gentlemen of private means. The stratégos who commanded them 
had to cope with enemy incursions. He had to take major decisions, and pos- 
sessed sweeping powers to requisition and to evacuate civilians. He was left 
largely to his own devices, but the term of office was short and he was forbid- 
den from owning land in the theme he governed, a ptovision evidently 
designed to prevent close ties growing up between the governor and local 
society. It could not always be enforced, especially in the distant south-eastern 


13 DC, pp. 692-4; Lemerle (1967), pp. 80-3, 99-100. 
14 *eikonizoi men tou demiourgou tén peri tode to pan harmonian kai kinésin, kathoroto de kai tois 
hypo cheira semnoprepesteron, kai dia touto hedyteron te kai thaumastoteron’, DC, ed. Vogt, vol. 1, 
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bordetlands. Yet on the whole a balance was struck between affiliations, impe- 
rial and local. 

Impetial propaganda did not merely proclaim an ideal of good order from 
the palace. The palace rites nearly all involved prayer or the veneration of the 
sainted. Many involved liturgical celebrations in St Sophia or churches outside 
the palace complex. The emperor constantly led his entourage in prayers 
for the welfare of his subjects, acting together with the patriarch and fortified 
by the concentration in his palace of Christendom’s finest relics. The rhythmi- 
cal intercession possibly gained in significance from the disorder which many 
provincials endured, constituting both an oasis and a clarion call for supernatu- 
ral aid. Such a combination of imprecation and material splendour amidst tur- 
bulence could be found in Cluny, and the spell which Cluny's sumptuous 
liturgies cast on the propertied classes of Francia was perhaps akin to that of 
the basileus’ festive prayers in Byzantium. His ritual displays of intimacy with 
God and philanthropia for his subjects were the visible accompaniment of 
works of legislation and tabulations of good administrative practice. 

Those who did not view their interests or spiritual salvation as best served by 
the imperial establishment were too poor, localised and ill-equipped to take 
concerted action: the nearest they came was to respond tardily, if at all, to the 
general call-to-arms which the authorities periodically issued. Widespread if 
unchronicled apathy meant that strategoi had little hope of turning their forces 
against the government successfully. Their regular soldiers were too few and 
often too dispersed, and their principal mode of warfare was ill suited for an 
assault on Constantinople's formidable walls, ringed by watet. 

These underlying stabilisers of ‘the great laden ship of the world"! are virtu- 
ally unnoticed in the chronicles composed in Constantinople, which focus on 
the colourful factional rivalries between leading courtiers and generals. Thus 
the eunuch Samonas tried unsuccessfully to flee to the caliphate v. 904, but was 
soon restored to favour in the palace, rising to the position of parakoimomenos 
(‘chamberlain’) in 906. But ultimately he depended on the emperor's favour, 
and once this was withdrawn, in June 908, Samonas became a political nullity 
confined to a monastery. The patriarch could sometimes, if determined 
enough, exert moral pressure on the emperor about matters with some relig- 
ious or ethical content. In 906/7 Patriarch Nikolaos Mystikos made an issue of 
the marriage of Leo to his mistress, who had recently borne him a longed-for 
male heir, Constantine. This, Leo’s fourth marriage, flagrantly violated canon 
law and a recent edict issued by Leo and his father Basil. Nikolaos caused the 
emperor great political embarrassment, and his involuntary abdication in 907 
was galling to many chutchmen. But deposed he was. One of the chatges laid 
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against him was that he had written a letter to the Domestic of the Schools, 
Andronikos Doukas, urging him to continue with his stand at Kavala (see 
above, p. 556) and promising that ‘the City by out exhortations will soon ask 
for you’.' 

Whether authentic or not, the letter touched on the rawest of political 
nerves. Andronikos belonged to one of the families which had risen to promi- 
nence in the army in the later ninth century through martial talents and impe- 
rial favour. Andronikos' son, Constantine, who had fled with him to Baghdad, 
later returned, to be pardoned and even promoted. He became Domestic of 
the Schools in the last years of Leo's reign or duting that of Leo's brother, 
Alexander. However, the latter's death and the infancy and debatable legiti- 
macy of Constantine VII presented Doukas with an opportunity, and he is 
alleged to have been “ever longing for the crown’.' His attempt to seize control 
of the palace met with stiff resistance from the reigning emperor's bodyguards, 
in the course of which he was killed. After this foiled coup attempt in June 915, 
the Doukases ceased to hold senior army commands. 

The family which became the military mainstay of the Macedonian dynasty 
was neither illustrious nor particularly wealthy by origin. Its first outstanding 
member, Nikephoros Phokas, rose thanks to the favour of Basil I. He must 
have acted largely on his own initiative while Domestic of the Schools on the 
eastern frontier, yet his exploits are approvingly mentioned by Leo VI, who 
repeatedly calls him “our general’. Nikephoros was, during Leo's childhood, 
the prötostratör (‘chief groom’), a post entailing close contact with the emperor. 
He most probably won Leo's trust then. The emperor on the Bosphorus, 
culling ancient writers on strategy for his generals” benefit, was demonstrating 
that he was still supreme commander, making his unique contribution to the 
war effort. The artificial convention of imperial omniscience was one to which 
the Phokases were normally willing to subscribe. S£irmishing cited Leo's work 
as the source for an exploit of Nikephoros, even though the account given is 
much fuller than that in Leo's Tactica?! The two families had risen together and 
their interests were furthered by mutual praise and aid. The build-up of lands, 
wealth and local connections of the Phokas family in Cappadocia was set in 
motion by imperial patronage and office. 

Nikephoros’ elder son, Leo, was seemingly made s/ra/egos of the single most 
impottant theme, the Anatolikoi, in the early tenth century. The post was held 
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subsequently by Leo's younger brother, Bardas. The Doukases were then in the 
limelight and Andronikos Doukas was clearly regarded by some courtiers as a 
budding usurper. Perhaps for that very reason ties were kept up with the 
Phokases. Constantine Doukas’ comp attempt appeared to confirm the 
courtiers’ suspicions. It could well be a sign of contemporary Byzantine preoc- 
cupation with coups that Symeon of Bulgaria's march on Constantinople later 
that summer was assumed to be aimed at the throne. Nikolaos Mystikos, the 
chief regent, had no special reason to chetish the boy emperor: his refusal to 
sanction Leo VI's marriage to Constantine's mother, Zoe, had cost him his 
patriatchal throne. He regained it only after Leo's death, and upon becoming 
chief regent in June 913 he expelled Zoe from the palace. Nikolaos is not 
implausibly alleged to have incited Constantine Doukas' attempted coup. In a 
letter to Symeon of July 915 Nicholas seems to hint that if only Symeon will 
stop short of outright usurpation, a role as guatdian of the boy emperor may 
yet be found for him. Nikolaos’ position was insecure within the palace, under- 
standably enough given his attitude to Constantine VII, and early in 914 the 
boy's yearning for his mother was cited as grounds for ousting Nikolaos from 
the regency council. Zoe returned to the palace, and took charge. 

The following six years are commonly regarded as a break in the generally 
orderly political history of tenth-century Byzantium. However, the period of 
overt jockeying for power was relatively brief. Moreover, Zoe seems to have 
maintained a stable regime for some three years, renewing the impetial axis 
with the Phokases. Leo Phokas was appointed Domestic of the Schools, prob- 
ably at the same time as or soon after the eunuch Constantine was restored as 
parakoimomenos, early in 914. Leo is said by the main chronicle to have been 
endowed with ‘courage, rather than a commander's judgement’. A court 
orator was even less flattering, dubbing him “the deer-hearted brother-in-law”? 
of the parakoimomenos. But the expeditions sent to Armenia and central Italy 
wete successful, and the government felt confident enough to attempt to “anni- 
hilate' Symeon of Bulgaria with a surprise attack.?* Bitter recriminations fol- 
lowed the disastrous defeat on the Acheloos on 20 August 917. An attempt was 
made to lay heaviest blame on the admiral of the fleet, Romanos Lekapenos, 
for failing to ferry the Pechenegs across the Danube to attack Symeon from the 
north, and also for not picking up survivors. These allegations probably repre- 
sent an official attempt to exonerate the land armes commander, Leo Phokas. 
He stationed himself at Constantinople with his surviving soldiers, as did 
Lekapenos with the imperial fleet. 

'The naval commander Romanos Lekapenos was a provincial without court 
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connections, but he exploited the fact that Constantine was now too old to be 
ignored. Romanos struck early in 919, benefiting from surprise, sympathisers 
in the palace and the apparent paralysis of Zoe and Phokas, once the intelligent 
parakoimomenos had been seized and stowed aboard one of Lekapenos' ships. 
Lekapenos claimed to be acting in response to a handwritten appeal from the 
boy emperor. On the mortow the thirteen-year-old announced that he would 
assume impetial power in conjunction with Patriarch Nikolaos and a veteran 
courtier, Stephen magistros. Zoe was to be expelled from the palace — although 
her tearful pleas at once made him relent — and Phokas was to be replaced as 
Domestic of the Schools. Remarkably, Phokas' reaction was merely to insist, 
before leaving the palace, that a brother and nephew of the parakoimomenos be 
appointed to key commands. Still more remarkably, when these were also 
immediately expelled from the palace, Phokas turned to Lekapenos for conso- 
lation and support. Oaths of mutual assistance were sworn between them. 
Phokas’ prominence at court had not been in reward for political skills. 
Romanos Lekapenos, in contrast, was a politician to his finger-tips, who even 
capitalised on his status as an outsider to the palace and posed as the disinter- 
ested arbiter. He made the modest request of access to the palace, the better to 
guard the Porphyrogenitus. Although in late March he resorted to a display of 
force, arraying the entire fleet in the main harbour of the palace, he relied 
heavily on a small number of active sympathisers in the palace and acceptance 
by courtiers loyal to the Porphyrogenitus. He entered the massively fortified 
precincts with only a few followers ‘to perform obeisance’ to the emperor,” 
exchange oaths and be appointed commander of the imperial bodyguard. 
Once installed in the palace, he acted promptly yet circumspectly. Letters in 
Constantine’s name wete sent to Leo Phokas, who had withdrawn to 
Cappadocia, warning him not to contemplate rebellion. Equally promptly, 
Romanos betrothed his daughter to Constantine. The marriage was celebrated 
on 9 May 919 and Romanos assumed the title basileiopatör (‘father of the 
palace’). His rapid rise now alarmed well-wishers of the Porphyrogenitus; but 
he controlled the fleet and the palace, as well as Constantine’s person and so 
his validating authority. It was the last of these cards that he played against 
the large army which Phokas led from Cappadocia to Chrysopolis, across the 
straits from Constantinople. A letter from the emperor was tead out to the 
rebels, singing Romanos’ praises as his most trustworthy guard and denounc- 
ing Phokas as a traitor who had ‘always’ coveted the throne.? 

Upon hearing this, the soldiers apparently deserted en masse and Phokas, who 
tried to flee, was caught and blinded. These events suggest the focal role of the 
emperor, in whose cause all parties professed to be acting, even though 
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Constantine's forbears had only worn the purple for half a century and even 
though he had been born out of wedlock. It was Romanos” talent to harness 
this sentiment to his own interests. More than eighteen months elapsed before 
Romanos induced his son-in-law and Patriarch Nikolaos to crown him co- 
emperor, on 17 December 920. By mediating between Nikolaos and his 
enemies Romanos had given Nikolaos a stake in the perpetuation of his rule. 
Romanos was now about fifty years old and so he needed to move fast, yet any 
outright deposition of Constantine would outrage the very sensibilities which 
he had harnessed to seize power. On 17 or 20 May 921 he induced the 
Porphyrogenitus to crown his eldest son, Christopher, co-emperor. The 
‘unusual profusion of patterns and ceremonial issues?" of coins in the 920s 
reflects Romanos” aspirations, but also his hesitation about promoting 
Christopher to the exclusion of Constantine VII. On certain classes of solidus 
Constantine appears smaller than Christopher and (unlike him) beardless, 
while on the commonest class of the 920s only Romanos and Christopher are 
depicted. Nonetheless, Constantine retained his formal position as second 
after Romanos in the palace ceremonies. In the early 92os Romanos con- 
structed, in effect, an alternative palace with adjoining monastery on the site of 
his private residence, over 1 kilometre to the west of the Great Palace. The new 
complex, though small by comparison, was clearly intended to be the shrine of 
the Lekapenos dynasty and Romanos’ wife was buried there in 922. The 
Myrelaion might lack a Purple Chamber, birthplace of emperors, but the mon- 
astery implied that in piety, at least, the new imperials were unimpeachable. 
Romanos also sought to demonstrate his philanthropy to the citizens of 
Constantinople through charitable foundations. 

Even so, Romanos could be branded a “stranger and intruder’ by Symeon 
of Bulgaria, and charged with imposing himself upon Constantine. The 
furiousness of Romanos” denial was real; the acute Bulgarian had put his 
finger on the speciousness of the pretext for Romanos” rise to power.” 
However, if Symeon hoped to destabilise Romanos” regime, he was to be dis- 
appointed, and his armies’ repeated attacks on the City may well have rallied 
suppott behind the seasoned naval commander. In autumn 924 Symeon led 
his host in person, and at a preliminary meeting with Patriarch Nikolaos he 
requested an encounter with Romanos. Romanos is credited with delivering a 
miniature homily, exhorting Symeon to desist from slaughtering fellow 
Christians and demonstrate his Christianity by making peace. Symeon is 
depicted as being shamed by these words and agreeing to make peace, though 
in reality nothing firmer than an accord was negotiated: the account probably 


27 Grierson (1973b), p. 529. 


28 xenos kai allotrios”, Theodore Daphnopates, Correspondance, p. 73. 
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echoes contemporary imperial propaganda. Romanos also turned the 
Bulgarian problem to political advantage in 927, when emissaries from 
Symeon’s heit, Peter, arrived, proposing peace. A treaty was soon ratified and 
on 8 October the young tsar was wedded to Maria, daughter of Romanos' 
eldest son, Christopher. 

Romanos had his reasons for publicising the wedding. Losses in the 
Bulgarian war had been substantial, and peace must have been welcome to the 
citizens and to the provincials who had lived through Bulgarian occupation. 
Romanos probably also sought to advance his own son's status through the 
marriage: the Bulgarians were ‘barbarians’, and Peter's father had styled himself 
emperor only since, probably, 913, but Peter's family had long been royal. It was 
most probably at Romanos” prompting that the Bulgarians insisted that 
Christopher's name be acclaimed before that of Constantine at the wedding, 
and Romanos bowed to their protests. The predilections, and imperial style, of 
the Bulgarians could thus be yoked to Lekapenan aspirations. In so far as the 
interests of these two families converged, the court rhetoric about ‘union’ and 
fellowship had an unsuspectedly solid foundation. Christopher's imperial cre- 
dentials were enhanced and he could be described as revitalising his father's old 
age through ‘flourishing in his turn in majesty, and he nourished [it] with hopes 
of [his] succession to the throne’.” 

Romanos Lekapenos is said to have been devastated by Christopher's death 
in August 931. He does not seem to have had the heart to set about advancing 
his younger sons Stephen and Constantine ahead of the Porphyrogenitus; they 
were still only boys. Constantine was restored to the gold coins, even occupy- 
ing a position senior to Romanos', which reflects the uncertain political 
outlook. Constantine was neither assured of the succession nor involved in 
decision-making. His bitter disdain for his father-in-law is patent in his De 
administrando imperio, most explicitly in his dismissal of the Bulgarian marriage 
arranged by the ‘common and illiterate fellow’.?! 

This uneasy ménage was upset publicly by Romanos’ show of favour towards 
Constantine VII: he proposed that Constantine’s son should marry the daugh- 
tet of his Domestic of the Schools. Stephen and Constantine Lekapenos pro- 
tested vehemently and the plan was dropped. It is striking that the Domestic, 
John Kourkouas, was brought into play by Romanos to counteract the tensions 
of court factions, inevitably aggravated by his advanced age. Romanos’ alert- 
ness to the post’s significance is suggested by the brevity of Domestics’ tenure 


30... en sképtrois epakmazón. 


kai tais elpisin etrephe diadoches tou kratous 
Sternbach (1899), p. 17, lines 5-6. 
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eatly in his reign, in contrast with Kourkouas’ twenty-two-year stint. 
Kourkouas was under thirty when appointed in 922, and he had no record of 
associations with the Macedonian house, probably a prime recommendation in 
Romanos’ eyes; his experience of pitched battles on the eastern borderlands 
was then minimal. But Kourkouas proved to have military talents. From the 
later 920s onwards, he was repeatedly sent eastwards and won praise from 
Byzantine chronicles for all the towns, forts and castles, allegedly numbeting 
over 1000, that he captured from the Saracens. The troublesome Muslim 
taiding bases of Melitene and Theodosiopolis were repeatedly attacked. 
Melitene was finally annexed in 934, and Theodosiopolis was eventually cap- 
tured in 949. Muslim forts along the upper Euphrates and its tributaries were 
turned into Byzantine strongpoints One of them was renamed 
Romanoupolis, in the emperor's honour. The Domestic, who was aptly com- 
pared with Belisarius, gained for his sedentary master an aura of expansion. He 
is credited with having doubly benefited Romania, stemming the Muslim raids 
deep into Asia Minor and extending Roman borders as far as the Euphrates 
and even the Tigris.? More impressive is the fact that Kourkouas’ offensives 
could be sustained for almost twenty years without much overt foreboding of 
coups d'état. 

Romanos chose the theatres of operations no less shrewdly. They lay for the 
most patt in Armenia and Mesopotamia. He did not mount ambitious com- 
bined operations of the sort that had come to grief in Leo’s reign, nor was 
there much concenttated effort in the south-eastern borderlands. Instead, the 
pressure was applied further north, on Armenia. Theodosiopolis and Melitene 
lay in fertile countryside and were important trading centres. They could yield 
ample revenues and Melitene was declared an imperial kouratoreia, an estate 
whose proceeds went straight to the emperor's coffers. The rocky slopes of the 
Taurus and the Anti-Taurus, by contrast, were neither fertile nor well popu- 
lated, while the Cilician plain was studded with Muslim forts. One further 
advantage of Romanos’ eastern strategy was that it did not rely on Byzantine 
military resources alone. John Kourkouas and his brother Theophilus were 
able to gain the collaboration or formal submission of certain Armenian 
princes, while Romanos himself sought to forge bonds with individual princes, 
offering titles or a residence and estates in Byzantium. He thereby comple- 
mented and, at the same time, kept track of Kourkouas’ activities. The princes’ 
ties were with Romanos himself. 

The most spectacular of Kourkouas’ sours de force induced the citizens of 
Edessa to surrender their famed mandylion, the cloth with the miraculous 
imprint of Christ’s features. In return, Romanos issued a chrysobull, pledging 
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that Byzantium would never again molest the region of Edessa.” Edessa lay 
little more than roo kilometres south from Melitene, but was clearly not 
regarded as a desirable candidate for annexation. The gaining of the relic 
showed up the impotence of the caliph and it was conveyed through the prov- 
inces to Constantinople. But the high-pitched celebration of its arrival had 
much to do with Romanos’ domestic problems. Some time earlier he had had 
to yield to his son's protests at his scheme to marry Constantine VIPs son to 
Kourkouas’ daughter. Now he was too ill for the lengthy processions and cere- 
monies, and the advent of the image may unintentionally have bolstered the 
standing of his two unfavoured younger sons: they played a leading role in 
the celebrations whereas Koutkouas is not recorded as having been present. By 
the autumn of 944, Kourkouas had been dismissed. That same autumn 
Romanos made another gesture in favour of Constantine, issuing a testament 
declaring him “the first emperor’ and threatening his own sons” imperial status 
should they attempt anything against Constantine. Acting, presumably, in 
light of this, the young Lekapenoi struck against their father, on 20 December 
944. He was secretly abducted to one of the islands in the Sea of Marmara. It is 
uncertain whether Constantine VII connived with the plotters: what is (and 
was) clear is his status as the sole adult emperor to have been born in the Purple 
Chamber. When a rumout spread that he had been murdered by the two 
Lekapenoi, the populace gathered outside the palace, calling for Constantine. It 
was placated only by his appearance, poking his bare head out through a lattice. 
The citizens apparently associated the Macedonian house with their own 
well-being, just as Leo VI had intended. But the Porphyrogenitus did not rely 
on auta alone. He is said to have immediately appointed Bardas Phokas as 
Domestic of the Schools, the brother of the man against whose alleged ambi- 
tion for the throne Lekapenos had launched his own political career.” Bardas’ 
first loyalty was patently to Constantine VII, and the appointment was a fitst 
step towards the undoing of the Lekapenoi. They themselves were apparently 
hatching a plot when they were seized in the palace on 27 January 945. They 
were, without any reported popular outcry, abducted to the Princes” Islands 
and a new life as involuntaty clerics. Had their father backed them whole-heart- 
edly they might perhaps have supplanted the Porphyrogenitus. But Romanos 
had not repeated his efforts to advance Christopher. At home, as abroad, his 
hard-headed ambition did little more than maintain the status quo. 
% "Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, p. 452; Dobschütz (1899), p. 75 **. The environs of Edessa 
were traversed by Byzantine forces on several occasions, and as early as 949 Samosata, a city named in 


the chrysobull, was attacked and, nine years later, devastated. However, these were essentially 
countermeasures against Saif al-Dawla, who was the first to breach the terms of the chrysobull: 
Canard (1953), p. 751; Segal (1970), p. 216. 
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BYZANTIUM EXPANDING, 944-1025 





Jonathan Shepard 


THE REIGN of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus as senior and dominant 
emperor (945—59) has long been viewed as the apogee of Byzantium as a great 
power resplendent in culture and learning. Constantine, like his father Leo, saw 
himself as a writer and instructor, and he was interested in many branches of 
written knowledge. This was partly a matter of theoretical knowledge or erudi- 
tion about the past, but Constantine regarded the practical experience relayed 
by writings as indispensable to an emperor, as he stated in his preface to the De 
administrando imperio, a secret handbook devoted principally to foreign peoples 
and compiled for the instruction of his young son so that foreign nations ‘shall 
quake before thee as one mighty in wisdom’. 

Constantine’s public stress on learning reflected his own views and there is 
no reason to doubt the characterisation by the author of a Synaxarium, a history 
of the saints celebrated through the church year, commissioned by the 
emperor. Constantine, rising before the birds, was zealous to study ‘every 
book’ and read through ‘the ancient . . . histories’ from which one could 
become ‘experienced . . . in all kinds of matters"? This, like the standard preface 
to the fifty-three instalments of extracts from classical and early Byzantine his- 
torical works commissioned by Constantine, asserts the special access of the 
emperor to wisdom through the books amassed in his palace. An emperor who 
exploited these reserves of past experience and piety was uniquely wise and 
reverend. But Constantine was simultaneously offering the ‘benefit’ of his 
digests ‘to the public’, in the words of the preface? This exaltation of book- 
learning was in the tradition of Constantine’s father, Leo ‘the Wise’; both were 
palace-dwellers, and both asserted that the books and learning accumulated 
behind its closed doors were, through their mediation, relevant and advanta- 
geous to their subjects. 


‘ptoéthésontai gar se hos megalophye’, DAL, prooimion/ 28. 

2 “pasan biblon’; ‘tas palaias . . . historias’; 'empeiron ... pantoión . . . pragmaton’, AASS Novembris, 
Propylaeum, col. xiv; Sevéenko (1992), p. 188, n. 52. 
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Constantine may have known of the example of another early tenth-century 
emperor, who had also filled his palace with books and whose reputation for 
learning was known to the Byzantines: Symeon of Bulgaria. Constantine and 
Symeon both accepted the ruler's duty to educate his people. This notion had 
been propounded by ninth-century scholar-ecclesiastics like Photius, and 
became engrained in the propaganda and self-image of the Macedonian 
dynasty, although Constantine's education had in fact been very limited. His 
piety was sometimes patently dynastic. Thus he appropriated the acquisition of 
the mandylion from Edessa; the sermon composed in the opening years of his 
reign represents the arrival of Christ's image as prefiguring and even precipitat- 
ing Constantine advance to sole rule.* By January 947 Constantine had 
brought home” to the capital the relics of St Gregory Nazianzen; the casket 
was borne to the palace on purple cloth, restoring the ‘sanctity and reverence’ 
of which it ‘had previously been deprived"? 

Constantine emphasised most prominently his least controvertible qualities, 
invaluable assets even in his infancy: birth in the Purple (declared on his silver 
coins from 945 onwatds); and the supposed link between his well-being and 
that of the citizens of Constantinople, asserted in the acclamations chanted 
before large crowds in the Hippodrome. Constantine, by commissioning the 
Book of Ceremonies, in large part an almanac of the emperot’s participation in 
church festivals and celebration of imperial power, showed his regard for both 
book-learning and the rhythm of the ritual; he claimed to be both restoring old 
practices and introducing new ones.” The rites he described and prescribed 
amounted to one long round of intercession, and the relics which Constantine 
amassed underlined the traditional designation of the palace as “sacred”. They 
also enhanced his ability to gain supernatural protection for favoured subjects, 
such as soldiers out on campaign; the saints seconded, as it were, the prayers of 
the emperor. The power of imperial prayer is stressed in the Vita of Basil I, yet 
another of the works issued under Constantine's auspices, and itis a theme also 
implicit in three wotks of art probably emanating from court circles which 
show Constantine venerating a relic or in prayer.’ 

Yet prayer and book-learning were not enough. The balance between piety 
and practicality ascribed to Basil Lin the Vita probably represents Constantine's 
own aspirations. One symbol of his concern for those beyond the City walls 
was the promulgation of laws valid throughout the empire. Eight ate extant, at 
least one more known. One strengthens the sanctions and impediments on the 


^ Dobschütz (1899), pp. 79**, 85**. 
5 "sanctitatem reverentiamque’; ‘qua pridem privatae fuerant, AASS Maii, 11, p. 452. 
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purchase of land from “the poor’ by ‘the powerful’ laid down by Romanos in a 
novel of 934. Another attempts to protect the land-holdings of those entolled 
to supply military service in the themes.? 

There seems little doubt that small peasant proprietors were increasingly 
alienating their lands to ‘the powerful’. But it is unclear how far they were acting 
involuntarily and how far they were trying to profit from a more active prop- 
erty market. The two explanations are not mutually incompatible and, taken 
together, they could imply a gradual increase of population and quickening of 
commercial transactions (albeit mostly in agricultural produce). It appears that 
“the powerful’ causing keenest concern to the emperors were those trying to 
take over lands in the fertile coastal region of western Asia Minor; in some of 
its towns there is evidence of construction work and economic revival duting 
the tenth century. 

The legislation of Constantine implies governmental concern about the 
material underpinning of the theme army at a time when Kourkouas was 
engaged in operations in the east. Constantine's novel on “military lands’ was 
issued about the time of the expedition of 949 to reconquet Crete, a cherished 
project. Extravagant rhetoric celebrated the emperor's supposed victories and 
his extension of the frontiers. In a poem in honour of Romanos Il, 
Constantine is described as growing weary from wtiting down the roll of sub- 
jugated cities.” Tarsus and Crete tremble, every people and city races to submit 
to the emperor, though most of these towns were sacked rather than occupied, 
and the Cretan expedition ended ignominiously. It was part of the continuity 
Constantine sought to maintain, especially with his father's reign; then, too, a 
Cretan expedition had been launched and land-campaigning concentrated on 
the south-eastern borderlands. Equally, Constantine looked to the Phokas 
family to provide military leaders, and the poem likens Bardas Phokas, 
Domestic of the Schools since 945, to “a glittering broadsword ot a flame of 
fire, kindled by thy father's [Constantine's] prayers’.!° These lines evoke the 
“special relationship” between the Phokases and the Macedonian house which 
Romanos Lekapenos had so dexterously disconnected in 919. Constantine 
seems nevertheless to have balked at entrusting major command to any mili- 
tary man of repute. The commander of the Cretan expedition, Constantine 
Gongylios, had been in charge of the imperial fleet since 945, but was 


8 [us graecoromanum 1, pp. 214-17, 222-6; Lemerle (1979), pp. 87, 94-8, 117-25. 
? Odorico (1987), p. 91. 
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described as ‘without experience of war'.!! Our sole detailed account of the 
expedition blames him fot its failure and alleges that he failed to take the ele- 
mentary precaution of establishing a secure camp on the island.'? 

Constantine's eatly years as senior emperor remained within the framework 
of essentially static, palace-based rule implied by the preface to the De adminis- 
trando imperio. This work, compiled at his command between v. 948 and c. 952, 
beats his fingerprints more markedly than any of the other works associated 
with him. Diplomacy was an activity which a sedentary emperor could conduct 
highly effectively on his own account, and its ceremonial workings were 
focused on his mystique alone. But even as the compilation got under way, a 
military crisis developed in the east which was eventually to force Constantine 
to depart from the strategy of previous generations. The catalyst was Sayf al- 
Dawlah, a scion of the Hamdanid dynasty of Mosul. By the end of 947 he was 
in firm control of Aleppo and its commercial wealth. He embarked on a series 
of devastating, if strategically insignificant, raids into Asia Minor. The 
Byzantines responded to this energetic war-lotd on their borders with major 
reprisals, taking captives and razing the walls of foreposts such as Hadath and 
Ma‘rash. Hadath, a fortress on a key pass leading towards Byzantine-occupied 
Melitene, was the scene of several battles involving sizable Byzantine armies 
intent on demolishing the walls and Muslim units no less determined to defend 
ot rebuild them. Bitter as the fighting was, it formed part of a broader strategy. 
At the same time as attempting to deny Sayf secure bases, Byzantium sent 
embassies proposing truces and prisoner-exchanges. However, Sayf took these 
as signs of imminent Byzantine collapse. He rejected an exchange of prisoners, 
and the poets in his entourage proclaimed his courage and the prospect of 
victory. 

His militancy and obduracy seem to have persuaded the reluctant 
Constantine that he would have to be worsted or removed, if his own authority 
was not to be diminished. In, probably, 955 Nikephoros Phokas was appointed 
Domestic of the Schools. He is said to have raised his soldiers’ morale and 
trained them to attack in good order and to occupy enemy territory confidently 
‘as if in their own land”.** The reason for the more aggressive strategy is given 
by Abū Firas, a member of Sayf’s entourage: after incessant incursions and 
after Sayf had refused a truce except on extraordinary terms, Constantine 
made treaties with neighbouring rulers, sought military aid from them and sent 
out a large and expensive expedition to break Sayf’s power.!^ In the summer of 
958 Samosata, on the Euphrates, was captured and demolished and Sayf was 
heavily defeated trying to relieve Ra‘ban, in October or November. Next 

11 apeiropolemon, Skylitzes, Synopsis, p. 245; c£. Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, p. 436. 
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spring the Byzantine force reached Qurus, only about 40 kilometres from 
Aleppo, and took many prisoners. Muslim sources suggest that Byzantium was 
fielding much larger forces than before. 

Whether Constantine would have refrained from launching a large-scale 
reconquista must remain uncertain: death, on 9 November 959, relieved him of 
the problems posed by departure from his own model of static, ‘Solomonic’ 
kingship. Constantine's right-hand man, Basil Lekapenos the parakoimomenos, 
was arguing for another assault on Crete during Constantine's last months. 
Even in court circles, the temptation to put to new uses the military machine 
assembled to break Sayf al-Dawla was growing all but irresistible. 

Basil Lekapenos was dismissed by Constantine's heir, Romanos II, but the 
new parakoimomenos, Joseph Bringas, also urged an attack on Crete, and 
Romanos himself seems to have been enthusiastic for a success at the outset of 
his reign. 'The greater part of the empire's armed forces embarked for the 
island in a huge flotilla, in June 960. The ensuing hard-fought campaign lasted 
until March 961. Contemporaries were well aware of the significance of this 
feat. The author of a poem composed just after Crete's fall looks forward to 
the invasion of other Muslim lands: the vultures of Egypt will devour the 
victims of the emperor’s sword. As the preface acknowledges, the real hero of 
the poem is Nikephoros Phokas, for all the dutiful praise awarded to 
Romanos." Nikephoros was now allowed to strike at Aleppo, from which Sayf 
had continued to harass the empire. Sayf's army proved no match for the 
Byzantine heavy cavalry and he fled ignominiously. Byzantine soldiers entered 
the town on 23 December 962. 

Double question-matks now hung over Byzantium: would the offensive 
against the Muslims be sustained, now that Sayf had been humbled? And how 
would relations fare between Nikephoros and the young emperor, depicted in 
chronicles as a dissolute youth much given to pig-sticking?! The second ques- 
tion was tesolved by Romanos” sudden death on 15 Match 963, from poison 
according to some sources, and before the slighting of Aleppo had been cele- 
brated. Phokas was summoned to the capital by Joseph Bringas, was hailed as 
“the conqueror’,!” a pun on his first name (‘victory-bearer’), and then with- 
drew to the east, but the temptation or pressure to claim the throne was 
strong. Nikephoros had, unlike his uncle Leo in 919, a large victorious army at 
his disposal and the officers seem to have felt prime loyalty to him. If we may 
believe a source biased heavily in his favour, they proclaimed Nikephoros 
emperor willy-nilly, maintaining that he, rather than an ‘ignoble eunuch with 
sucklings [the infant Porphyrogeniti] should be giving out orders to men of 


15 Theodosius the Deacon, De Creta capta, pp. 1, 36. 
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blood’.'® Nikephoros also enjoyed active support among the Constan- 
tinopolitan populace, and whereas Leo Phokas had been opposed by the fleet 
under Romanos Lekapenos, Basil the ex-parakoimomenos managed to seize the 
docks and their warships armed with Greek Fire. Basil's web of patronage was 
extensive, while in the palace the mother of the Porphyrogeniti, Theophanu, 
seems to have been in sympathy with Nikephoros. Basil sent ships, including 
the imperial yacht, inviting him into the City and on 16 August 963 
Nikephoros made a triumphal entry, receiving such acclamations as 
‘Nikephoros for emperor the public interest demands”.!? He was crowned in 
St Sophia. In little more than half a dozen years, the army had become not 
only a battering-ram against distant Muslim foes but also a sought-after pres- 
ence in the political life of the capital. 

Constantine VII had claimed the inheritance of Constantine the Great 
through his veneration of the True Cross; Nikephoros bid for the succession 
by acts of conquest. An inscription on an ivory reliquary from his reign reads: 
‘Formerly, Christ gave the Cross to the mighty master Constantine for his sal- 
vation. But now the lord by the grace of God Nikephoros, possessing this, 
routs the barbarian peoples.” It fits with the notion that the empire’s military 
fortunes hinged upon Nikephoros' personal survival, expressed in a book of 
prophecy, the Visions of Daniel, shown to Liudprand of Cremona at 
Constantinople in 968.?! 

Nikephotos, acclaimed as ‘conqueror’ at his coronation as well as at his tri- 
umphs, kept his forces engaged; in some years there were two or three expedi- 
tions in progress on different fronts. The disastrous outcome of the 964 
Sicilian expedition did not prevent Nikephoros from reducing the numerous 
Muslim fortifications beyond the Taurus and Anti- Taurus ranges, in Cilicia and 
northern Syria. He is plausibly credited with the capture of "more than a 
hundred towns and forts'.?? This was a very fertile, well-populated region 
which had not suffered ruination from Byzantine campaigning eatlier in the 
century, being a ‘hard’ target. The forts, most notoriously Tarsus, had served as 


18 “andras haimatón agennés ektomias meta népión tithénoumenon kathypotassoi, hē an auto dedog- 
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bases fot raids, and in 965 Tarsus surrendered. That same year, a Byzantine 
force occupied Cyprus. Nikephoros commanded an expedition as far as the 
outskirts of Aleppo in 966 and briefly laid siege to Antioch. Pressure was 
resumed in the autumn of 968: he initiated another siege of Antioch and then 
left a blockade under subordinates; almost a year later, on 28 October 969, 
Antioch surrendered. 

The fall of Antioch had considerable eat, for this was an ancient Christian 
city. The Muslims' execution of its patriarch on a charge of treachery in 967 
gave edge to claims that Nikephoros was ‘armed with the holy spirit.” Yet the 
fundamentally defensive cast of his strategy is indicated by the truce which 
Peter Phokas concluded with the amir of Aleppo in January 970: a blueprint 
for coexistence, biased in Byzantium’s favour but leaving the amirate as a semi- 
autonomous powet. The amir was to inform the emperor of the military 
movements of his fellow-Muslims, and if any Muslim troops arrive to invade 
the Rum... [he is] to hinder them, saying “Pass through other regions and do 
not come into the land of the truce!’”*4 The terms were probably not very 
different from those initially offered to the amir of Melitene some forty years 
eatlier, and they presupposed that Byzantium would rest content with its gains 
in Cilicia and along the Euphrates valley. 

The terms had almost certainly been approved by Nikephoros, but by the 
time the truce was made he was dead, murdered during the night of 11 
December 969. His fall was a quintessential palace coup: his wife, Theophanu, 
had been attracted to his former right-hand man, John Tzimiskes, who person- 
ally participated in the killing of Nikephoros and had the severed head dis- 
played to the guards who came, too late, to the rescue. 'Tzimiskes' first measure, 
after consultation with Basil the parakoimomenos, was to dectee that looting or 
violence would be punished with death, a stern pronouncement against the 
lawlessness that had been dogging the City in the later part of Nikephoros' 
reign. This endeared him to the propertied classes, as did his remission of the 
hearth-tax, and he increased the stipends payable to senior officials and title- 
holders. He was also mote attentive to the material needs of ordinary citizens 
than Nikephoros had been. Reportedly, he had to be restrained by the para- 
koimömenos from emptying the treasury through distributions to the poor.” He 
took steps to alleviate famine in the countryside, but the pacification of the 
City was probably his priority. When celebrating a triumph through the streets, 
he had them bedecked with laurel branches and cloths of gold like a 
bridechamber’,?° thus invoking the emperor’s role as bridegroom of the City. 
The procession was staged to mark his victory over the Rus” on the Danube, 


2 “theió pneumati kathóplismenos” Petit (ed.), Office inédit en l'honneur de Nicéphore Phocas’, p. 
401. This comes from an office venerating Nikephoros, written soon after his death. 

24 Canard (1953), pp. 833-4; Farag (1977), pp. 2-3. 25 Leo the Deacon, Historiae, p. 97. 

26 *diken thalamou', Leo the Deacon, Historiae, p. 158. 
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but it gave him the opportunity to demonstrate to the citizens ignorant of mil- 
itary matters?" the utility for their own security of large, well-equipped armed 
forces, and the indispensability of military leadership. 

The need to rekindle personal loyalties among the former soldiers of 
Nikephotos Phokas was one of the reasons for the spectacular campaigns 
against the Muslims which Tzimiskes launched from the autumn of 972 
onwards. Byzantine propaganda even claimed that in 974 he led an all-conquer- 
ing army to Baghdad itself; he certainly levied tribute from the amir of Mosul. 
In 975 Tzimiskes penetrated as far south as Damascus, levying tribute from its 
governor and taking Beirut by storm. Relics were sent back to Constantinople, 
as they had been by Nikephoros II after several of his campaigns. In a letter to 
Ashot II, king of kings of Armenia, Tzimiskes claimed to have received 
tribute from Ramla, Jerusalem and other towns, and that the liberation of 
Jerusalem was his ultimate goal.?? Such propaganda was partly for domestic 
consumption, but it also provided moral, and eventually political, authotity 
ovet the Armenian princes. 

Tzimiskes’ designs on Armenia had, however, no time for fruition. On 11 
January 976 he died of typhoid ot poison. The elder son of Romanos II, Basil, 
was seventeen. No formal regency was required, although his great-grandfa- 
ther's bastard son, Basil the parakoimomenos dominated the administration for a 
further ten years. Basil US speech was staccato, ‘more that of a peasant than a 
gentleman,” a description which would surely have pained his bookish grand- 
father. In fact Basil, with his single-minded devotion to his army and preoccu- 
pation with drill and military formations, had far more in common with 
Nikephoros Phokas, another celibate ascetic. The role of war-leader, which he 
assumed in eatly adulthood, became habitual and congenial. He is depicted in 
military uniform on the frontispiece of a celebrated psalter, opposite verses 
explaining such images as the archangel Michael handing Basil a spear.” The 
epithet ‘Bulgar-slayer’ seems to have been engraved on his tomb, together with 
verses: 


No one saw my spear lie still... 
but I was wakeful through all the time of my life 
and guarded the children of the New Rome... 2 


27 *bolemikon ergön agnotes tygchanontes’, Leo the Deacon, Historiae, p. 63. The ‘Bamberg silk’, com- 


monly associated with Basil II, may well commemorate this triumph: Prinzing (1993), pp. 218—31. 
2 


[3 


Matthew of Edessa, Chronicle, pp. 30-1; Walker (1977), pp. 319-27. 
‘kai agroikikos mallon é eleutheriös’, Michael Psellos, Chronographiat, p. 23, trans. Sewter, p. 45. 


30 Venice, Bibl. Marciana, Codex gr. 17; Cutler (1984), p. 115 and fig, 412, p. 253. 


31 ou gar tis eiden eremoun emon dory... 


all’ agrypnon hapanta ton zoés chronon 
Romes ta tekna tes neas eryomen. 


Mercati (1970), p. 230 
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Basil's watchfulness in reality was directed as much at his subjects and officers 
as at foreign foes. The resentment of the Bulgarians at the dissolution of their 
state was exploited by four sons of an Armenian officer in the Byzantine occu- 
pation army. Soon after Tzimiskes’ death, if not before, the Kometopouloi 
(sons of the komes) deserted, and were soon leading Bulgarian rebels. More 
immediately menacing was the revolt of the eastern army within months of 
Tzimiskes’ death. The new claimant was Bardas Skleros, the general upon 
whom the government had relied to combat the Rus' and also to quash the 
rebellion of Bardas Phokas (nephew of Nikephoros) in 970. Skleros forced the 
Taurus mountain passes, and after further battles he gradually closed on 
Constantinople. Basil the parakoimómenos turned to none other than Bardas 
Phokas, but the troops which Phokas mustered in his family heartland around 
Caesarea were no match for the host which Skleros could field, and Phokas was 
defeated twice in the summer and autumn of 978. The Macedonians' plight 
was undoubtedly dire, even though Skleros hesitated to march straight for 
Constantinople. The day was saved by the arrival of a 12,000-strong force of 
cavalry despatched by David Curopalates, the ruler of the region of western 
Geotgia adjoining Theodosiopolis, Tao (Tayk). The Georgians joined up with 
the remnants of Phokas’ army and surprised and defeated the rebels to the 
west of Caesarea, in the theme of Charsianon, on 24 March 979. Bardas 
Skleros fled to Muslim territory and lengthy negotiations ensued between 
Byzantium and Baghdad. 

Skleros eventually returned, but as a claimant to the throne, not a deportee. 
In 985 Basil dismissed the éminence grise of tenth-century politics, Basil the para- 
Roimomenos, and subsequently exiled him from the City, upon suspicion of 
plotting with various generals of the eastern army. Basil II resolved to take 
charge of the army himself and to undertake an operation independently of 
the great families of the south-eastern borders. Bulgaria offered an opportu- 
nity and a real threat. In 985 and eatly 986 Samuel, who was emerging as the 
dominant Kometopoulos, was systematically reducing important forts and 
towns in Thrace and northern Greece. He transplanted the inhabitants of 
Larissa to Bulgaria and enrolled the males for military service. Basil led a large 
army to Serdica (Sofia), a key strategic centre, but he failed to reduce the town 
and his army was ambushed withdrawing through the pass at Trajan's Gates; 
Basil himself barely escaped. His first steps in soldiering thus ended in igno- 
miny and Bardas Skleros seized the opportunity to negotiate his release with 
the authotities in Baghdad and make his second bid for the throne eatly in 987. 
Then, on 15 August 987, Bardas Phokas, to whom Basil had turned for assis- 
tance against Skleros, was himself proclaimed emperor. With the help of 
Maleinos and other Cappadocian notables he raised local troops, supplement- 
ing the tagmata already under his command. A pact was negotiated between the 
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rebel generals, whereby Skleros would become master of Antioch and other 
recently gained or still unconquered territories to the south and east of that 
city. 

By the end of 987 Phokas had gained control of most of Asia minor and 
was able to send a detachment to Chrysopolis, in the footsteps of Leo Phokas 
in 919. He himself laid siege to Abydos, at the other end of Byzantium's inner 
sea’. Once again, the mystique of imperial authority seems to have dispersed a 
Phokas-led army, but this time the mystique worked on a foreign ruler, and not 
on rank-and-file Byzantine soldiers. A marriage was negotiated between Basil 
IPs sister, Anna Porphyrogenita, and the ruler of the Rus’, Vladimir 
Sviatoslavich. In return for Anna’s hand, Vladimir would send watriots to the 
emperor’s aid, and according to an almost contemporary Armenian writer 
6,000 arrived at Byzantium. They surprised and routed the rebel force 
encamped at Chrysopolis.”” However, they were infantrymen, and probably 
could not have prevailed over the heavy cavalry of the eastern army. It was 
greatly to Basil’s good fortune that on 13 April 989 his enemy died suddenly of 
a stroke and the rebel army dispersed. Bardas Skleros emerged to make 
common cause with the dead man’s sons. In June, Skleros wrote to the Turkish 
general in charge of Baghdad, requesting his aid. No prompt aid was forth- 
coming, and this may well have been one reason why Skleros entered into 
negotiations with the Byzantine government. Basil granted him an amnesty in 
the autumn of 989. Only then did the citizens of Antioch drive Leo Phokas 
(Bardas’ son) out of their city and acknowledge Basil US regime. 

Basil, the ruler of an enlarged empire, became his own general, thereby dis- 
pensing with the military ‘establishment’ upon which he had relied earlier in 
his reign. His intimate knowledge of the characters of individual soldiers and 
his supervision of promotions reduced the risk of plots and coups. He main- 
tained the strictest military discipline. This martinet-like stance probably 
sprang from a mixture of personal inclination and political calculation. He 
had, in any case, little choice but to take up the challenge which Samuel of 
Bulgaria was posing. On 14 June 987 or 988 Samuel had his own brother 
Aaron and most of his family put to death, becoming in effect sole ruler. He 
was determined to found a new dynasty based in the Macedonian highlands, 
forswearing Symeon’s Preslav. The gain of Dyrrachium — apparently without 
violence — relieved him of danger from the west. Samuel married Agatha, 
daughter of John Chryselios, ‘the leading man',? who presumably swung the 
town behind him. He also aspired to control Thessalonika, the counterpart of 
Dyrrachium. Both stood where the Egnatian Way reached the sea. There were 
32 Stephen of Taron, Histoire universelle, p. 164; Michael Psellos, Chronographia 1, p. 9, trans. Sewter, pp. 
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already, in the massif traversed by the Egnatian Way, a number of towns, com- 
prising bishoprics and monastic centres, which stood to benefit from the grain 
grown in the plains of northern Greece, which Samuel was set to dominate. 
Byzantine and Armenian captives were settled in areas adjoining the Egnatian 
Way and so, probably, were the deportees from Larissa. Samuel made an island 
on Lake Prespa his principal residence, building an immense cathedral, some 
44 m long, and also a palace. He installed in the church the relics of St 
Achilleus, removed from Larissa in 985 or 986. He was thus acquiring for his 
seat not merely supernatural protection but also legitimacy, for the erstwhile 
patron and guardian of Larissa would not have allowed an impious usutper to 
abduct his remains. Samuel could hope to gain through such measures accep- 
tance and even allegiance from his diverse subjects: Bulgarians, Vlachs, 
Albanians, Armenians and Greeks. 

Samuel's dispositions give no hint of designs upon the Byzantine throne. 
Nonetheless, an upstart astride the Balkans menacing the emperor's revenues 
from the Thessalian plain would have been unpalatable to rulers less martially 
minded than Basil, and by about 990 the lower Danube was under Samuel's 
sway. Basil turned to the Bulgarian problem once he considered the eastern 
provinces to be quiescent, in early spring 991. Four years of campaigning 
brought the recapture of Berrhoia (Veroia), some 60 kilometres south-west of 
Thessalonika. Basil had it and several other recaptured fortresses demolished, 
evidently assuming that they could not be held indefinitely against Samuel. In 
995, while Basil was on the eastern front, Samuel counter-attacked, sending 
patrols up to the walls of Thessalonika itself. In one clash the duke of 
Thessalonika himself was killed, and Samuel’s raids ranged further south. His 
incursions were interrupted in the autumn of 997 ot the spring of 998, when 
his army was surprised duting withdrawal from a raid on the Peloponnese. 
Many Bulgarians were butchered in their sleep and Samuel and his son Gabriel- 
Radomir wete seriously wounded. 

The general responsible for the victory on the Spercheios, Nikephotos 
Ouranos, could now undertake bolder forays into enemy territory. Basil 
himself moved east, taking advantage of the death of David of Tao. David had 
lent troops to the rebels in 987—9 and had subsequently been overawed into 
bequeathing his principality to the empire. The cavalrymen whom Basil trans- 
planted from Tao were probably of assistance to him on his subsequent cam- 
paigns. Byzantine authority was reimposed on north-east Bulgaria, and around 
1002 Basil exploited his new-found control of the lower Danube to advance 
upstream. He besieged Vidin and the defenders gave in after eight months. 
Basil strengthened the fortifications, clearly intending to establish an outpost 
to Samuel’s north-west. He was most probably allied with a local Hungarian 
magnate, Duke Ahtum-Ajtony, who is said to have “received power from the 
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Greeks’ and to have been baptised.* Basil then drove far to the south and 
received the surrender of Skoplje. 

Basil's spectacular circumscription of Bulgaria may well explain why 
Dyrrachium's leading family transferred its loyalties back to the emperor in, 
probably, 1004 or 1005. John Chryselios’ two sons each received the title of 
patrikios and an imperial official was admitted to the city. Recovery of 
Dyrrachium tipped the strategic balance in Byzantium's favour, but neither 
side could deliver a death-blow. In fact, the gains made by Basil's long match 
were fleeting. Skoplje was back in Bulgarian hands at their final surrender in 
1018. Even Dyrrachium, Basil's most significant acquisition, seems in effect to 
have been neutralised, though probably not wholly lost. The ruler of Dioclea 
(Duklja), the Slav principality north of the city, was endowed by Samuel with 
“all the land of the people of Dyrrachium"? The prince, John Vladimir, had 
been forced to submit to Samuel; but after a spell in detention at Prespa, he had 
been martied to the daughter of a relative of Samuel, one Theodorites. Samuel 
seems to have felt sufficiently in control of Dyrrachiums hinterland to entrust 
it to a local prince linked to his own family. 

Basil's annual razzias in the period following his long march were carefully 
organised. His insistence on tight formations, ‘making his army into a kind of 
tower, assured it invincibility in open countryside and enabled it to brave 
mountain passes. But the absence of any known victories between about 1005 
and 1014 throws into doubt their effectiveness. Basil's adversary did not merely 
rely on natural defences. He was ‘most expert in strategy," and was ultimately 
responsible for the fortifications which guarded the passes. The large earth- 
wotk at Kleidion (Kliuch) comprised three lines of ramparts and two ditches 
aligned with the terrain, and protected the population very effectively from 
Basil's incursions. Until the end of his reign Samuel was able to deploy large 
armies, ‘the numberless Bulgarian phalanx”.* There is no sign that the war- 
effort overstrained either the Bulgarians’ manpower reserves or loyalty to their 
new tsar. Samuel presided over various ecclesiastical building works. At Ochrid 
a large basilica was apparently built or refurbished, and the head of the 
Bulgarian church installed there. Samuel's relocation of the patriarchal see 
from Prespa to a place famed for its associations with Clement and Naum 
reflected his rising confidence that Ochrid was reasonably secute, even though 
it lay on the Egnatian Way. He made Ochrid his own principal residence and 
the location of his treasury. Reportedly, ‘much money’ and 10,000 lb of 
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‘stamped gold’,” as well as imperial crowns, were kept in the heavily fortified 
and extensive citadel. He gained an aura of legitimacy, being called rex by a con- 
temporary Italian chronicle, and his descendants enjoyed imperial status in 
eleventh-century Byzantium. 

Samuel’ treasury may well have been filled with revenues from his southern 
towns, as well as spoils of war. Howevet, the reconstituted political structure 
was inevitably shaken by his death on 6 October 1014. Byzantine writers main- 
tain that he was overcome by the spectacle of 14,000 ot 15,000 men returning, 
most of them blinded, from Byzantine captivity.’ Undoubtedly, he had 
suffered a humiliating defeat: an army guarding the Kleidion pass had been sut- 
prised and routed by a Byzantine unit, and Samuel himself only just escaped. 
But it was his demise, not the débâcle, that tipped the scales in Byzantium’s 
favour. Samuel’s son, Gabriel-Radomit, was bellicose and forceful, but lacked 
his political skills. Gabriel's first cousin, John Vladislav, begrudged his succes- 
sion, and on 15 September 1015 he had him assassinated. John became the new 
tsar. Basil II tried to exploit the rivalries of the ruling family, seizing the town of 
Edessa (Vodena). He sacked several Bulgarian royal residences and the town — 
though not the citadel — of Ochrid. Howevet, John Vladislav was able to reno- 
vate and strengthen the fortifications of an alternative base, Bitola, com- 
memotating the work with an inscription. Moreover, Basil's eighty-eight-day 
siege of Pernik ended in failure and heavy losses, while his siege of Kastoria, in 
late spring or summer 1017, was also unsuccessful. He seems still to have been 
unsure of Edessa's loyalty, seeing that he had to ‘set everything in order there” 
on his way back to Constantinople.” 

The ambivalence of the Edessans was prudent. John Vladislav was still 
capable of attacking the hardest targets. After Basil's withdrawal, he resumed 
personal command at Dyrrachium. In February 1018 a pitched battle was 
fought before the city walls. John Vladislav was, like another Goliath”, invinci- 
ble', engaged in single combat when two footsoldiers managed to deal fatal 
blows to his stomach.* This changed everything, as Basil realised. He immedi- 
ately” set forth for Adrianople,* but no forcible entry into Bulgaria was neces- 
sary. John had not designated an heir and there were tensions between his 
widow and Samuel's descendants. So the prospects of an agreed succession 
looked faint. Krakras, the magnate who had defended Pernik for eighty-eight 
days, now surrendered not only Pernik but also the thirty-five other forts 


3 *chrémata polla”, ‘chrysou episemou', John Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, pp. 558—9. 
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forming an elaborate system round it. Other wat-lords and community leaders 
saw that the game was up, and as Basil advanced along the Egnatian Way, their 
envoys brought offers of surrender. Basil responded with honours, titles and 
other blandishments, making Krakras, for example, a patrikios. Contemporary 
historians in Armenia and the west show awareness that Basil's triumph owed 
little to pitched battles. 

Basil's settlement of Bulgaria should be viewed against this background. 
Ochrid and the other residences of Samuel and John were divested of their 
royal trappings. John's widow, Maria, and her children were drawn into Basil's 
court circle, receiving titles. Several of the males rose to high office in the impe- 
rial administration. Basil is credited with the desire ‘not to innovate at all”, 
letting revenues be raised in grain and wine rather than coin. It is probable that 
these and other administrative duties were, in the remoter regions, left to local 
notables bedecked with titles and offices. Basil had never recognised the patri- 
archal rank of Bulgaria's head churchman, but he now reaffirmed the special 
status of the Bulgarian church. His appointee as archbishop was a Bulgarian 
monk named John, a concession to his new subjects” sensibilities, and his 
concern for the church's well-being is expressed in three charters confirming 
its rights. That of 1020 sternly forbids other metropolitans (subject to the 
Constantinopolitan patriarch) from encroaching into the Bulgarian province. 
Archbishop John is to have authority over the same number of sees as his pre- 
cursors in the time of ‘Peter the emperor and Samuel". ^ Officials, including 
tax-collectors, were forbidden to interfere in the churches’ or monasteties’ 
affairs on pain of the ‘great and pitiless . . . wrath of our majesty'." 

To the north-west, Basil consolidated his possession of Vidin, and pushed 
further north-westwards. The recalcitrant potentate who controlled Sirmium 
was assassinated and the town became the headquarters of a new Byzantine 
theme. Even the Croats, a people hitherto only spasmodically connected with 
Byzantium, now came within its orbit. The ruling brothers, Gojslav and 
Krešimir III, formally submitted to Basil and received titles, thus acknowledg- 
ing his commanding position in the Balkans and beyond. King Stephen of 
Hungary was now his ally, and he may well have taken part in the last stages of 
the campaign against John Vladislav and the final occupation of Ochrid in 
1018. That same year, Doge Otto Orseolo of Venice drove the Croats back 
from the region of Zara, and imposed tribute on some of the cities on islands 
off the Dalmatian coast. The Croats were hemmed in by Byzantium's posses- 
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Basil showed no signs of being prepared to let his ‘spear lie still’ after his 
subjugation of the Balkans. Although in his early sixties, he embarked on a 
massive expedition to Caucasia in 1021 and 1022. He superintended the take- 
over of the administration of Vaspurakan, whose King Sennacherim had been 
induced to cede his realm to Basil. He fought a series of engagements against 
King George I of Georgia, in order to retrieve all the forts and lands claimed as 
the inheritance of David of Tao. After George had renounced all title to Tao, 
Basil returned to Constantinople. His energies now swung towards the west 
and still more aggressive campaigning. He was about to embark with reinforce- 
ments for an invasion of Sicily when he fell ill and died, on 13 or 15 December 
1025. 

Basil's dominions were half as large again as those of Constantine VII. 
Constantine seems to have had little appetite for expansion, preferring like his 
father to emphasise his role as the wise guarantor of order and justice. Basil, by 
conttast, appears to have presented conquest as his prime aim, without any pal- 
pable regard for the question of who would succeed after the deaths of himself 
and his younger brother, Constantine. But he had managed to maintain the 
army’s loyalty by becoming its general and personally directing its affairs, a 
stance which had much in common with that of Nikephoros II Phokas. He 
was consciously contending with the prestige which great military families or 
individuals still enjoyed. They were bracketed with other, less politically 
involved, families whose wealth and influence seemed to occlude imperial 
authority locally. Some versions of a novel concerning the purchase of prop- 
etty by ‘the powerful’ from “the poor’ cite as examples of malefactors members 
of the Maleinos family and the Phokases in general, convenient political 
targets.“ The most active admirers of the tenth-century heroes were them- 
selves in ot connected to the army, and it was from their ranks that a coup was 
attempted during Basil’s last Caucasian campaign. We are told that ‘many of 
those who wete in the camp had walked with their feet behind the emperor, but 
in thought and words they were behind the rebels’.*” According to Psellos, he 
treated his subjects as if he had subjugated them.’ His ability to maintain a 
large standing army probably owed much to the vulnerability of the well-to-do 
to his arbitrary seizure of property and commandeering of resources. Only the 
patriatch of Constantinople and other senior churchmen and monks seem to 
have presumed to object to a new measure to make large landowners respon- 
sible for the tax liabilities of missing petty landholders. Basil promised 
Patriarch Sergios that he would lift the obligation if he were to prevail over the 
Bulgarians.?! At the same time, Basil seems to have hoped for the gratitude of 
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his non-Greek and non-Chalcedonian subjects in return for his consideration 
for their rites and customs. They might provide soldiers no less effective, and 
perhaps more loyal, than his Greek troops. In this way, he could turn the “diver- 
sity’ of the empire to his advantage, binding ‘the elements of power in imperial 
harmony’.5? One feature of this policy is the generous scale of the lands and 
forts granted to eminent Armenian expatriates. 

The expansion was not ruinous in itself. Bulgarians served on the eastern 
front, while Armenians fought in Basil's Bulgarian wars. And, if Bulgaria's 
economy was latgely agrarian, Armenia's towns and smaller settlements 
offered important new sources of revenue. The prosperity of towns in the 
western Armenian borderlands had already attracted the notice of Constantine 
VIL, and they seem to have expanded in the eleventh century. In Cappadocia, a 
former Byzantine border zone, building work and decorative programmes 
continued in the rock-chapels and -monasteries. The numerous churches and 
monasteries erected by Syriac Jacobite immigrants in the Euphrates valley 
south from Melitene and in parts of Cilicia attest their wealth as well as their 
piety in Basil’s time. And Antioch, a kouratoreía of the emperor, seems to have 
prospered. Many Armenians, initially soldiers but probably subsequently 
craftsmen and traders too, were settled in its vicinity. The increase in popula- 
tion and in economic transactions involving coin should have worked to the 
government’s advantage. However, a major problem was posed by the instru- 
ment of the empire's enlargement, the army. Materials upon which even the 
roughest estimate of its size and cost to the state might be based are lacking, 
but the armed forces were certainly very substantially larger than they had been 
during the first half of the tenth century, and much more dependent on money 
for their maintenance and remuneration. More men needed to be employed 
full-time for Basil’s ceaseless campaigning, while key points such as 
Dyrrachium or Sirmium needed substantial garrisoning. The administrative 
apparatus responsible for their upkeep was not radically different from the one 
which had operated the smaller theme armies of the tenth century, and many 
of the military units were still based on long-established themes in Asia Minor. 
At the same time, the increasing security of many parts of Asia Minor and 
mounting prosperity called for larger numbers of non-military officials. By the 
eatly eleventh century, towns in Greece and Asia Minor's western coastal plain 
were witnessing building development and more use of coin for commercial 
transactions. The towns’ purchasing power signalled the emergence of local 
elites, while local landholders gained opportunities for enrichment through 
supplying produce to the town-dwellers. 


52 “poikilian’, ta tes arches eis harmonian basilikén’, Michael Psellos, Chronographia 1, pp. 13—14, trans. 
Sewter, pp. 39-40. 
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The interests of these provincial groupings were not directly opposed to 
those of central government, and many of their members looked to 
Constantinople for status if not office, while the “professional”, expensively 
equipped soldiers relied more on state pay and other subventions than their 
eatly tenth-century precursors had done. But there were conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion and fiscal rights between the military and the civilian administrative appa- 
ratuses: labyrinthine and rival nexuses of tax-collectors and imposers of 
charges and setvices to the state sprawled across the empire. Those who were 
not shielded by office, court titles or connections with local dignitaries had 
reason to seek the patronage of those better-placed, in order to minimise 
exposure to what were — in their eyes at least — arbitrary or extortionate 
demands. 

These tendencies were not necessarily lethal to effective central government. 
The vety cate which major landownets took to gain charters exempting them 
from state charges suggests as much, and the state took steps to increase the 
number of peasants labouring on its own domain. The overall increase in the 
population of the empire also potentially benefited the state's tax rolls. 
However, this combination of administrative problems with the need to 
finance and maintain recruitment to a large standing army was primed by the 
political threat which the generals seemed to pose. Basil II masked the problem 
by marrying his army. Booty from foreign campaigning and ruthless seizure of 
properties brought in enough for him to keep it operational and, according to 
Psellos, to hoard 200,000 gold pieces in his palace treasury." But strong-arm 
methods wete no substitute for the administrative reform needed to cope with 
success. Expansionism would unleash disarray. 


53 Michael Psellos, Chronographia 1, p. 19, trans. Sewter, p. 45. 
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